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ness, its surface of peace and its strong under-current of unrest. Mr. 
Sala's description of the Northern capital may almost answer for the 
whole nation : — 

" St. Petersburg has been robbed from the river. Its palaces float rather 
than stand. The Neva, like a haughty courtesan, bears the splendid sham 
upon her breast like a scarlet letter, or the costly gift of a lover she hates. 
She revolted in eighteen hundred and twenty-four, she revolted in thirty-nine, 
she revolted in forty-two, and tried to wash the splendid stigma away in floods 
of passionate tears. She will cast it away from her some day, utterly and 
for ever. The city is an untenable position now, like Naples. It must go 
some day by the board. Isaac's Church and the Winter Palace, Peter the 
Great's hut and Alexander's monolith, will be no more heard of, and will re- 
turn to the Mud, their father, and to the Ooze, their mother." — p. 158. 



6. — A History of England during the Reign of George the Third. By 
William Massey, M. P. Vols. I. and II. London : John W. 
Parker and Son. 1855 - 58. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 552, 472. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years, much light has been thrown 
upon the obscure points of English history ; but in respect to no period 
has the new information been more copious or more instructive than it 
has been in regard to the reign of George III. The publication of the 
Cavendish Debates, the Grenville Papers, the Rockingham Papers, 
the Correspondence of Lord Chatham, Burke, and Fox, and other trust- 
worthy documents, all of which have been printed for the first time 
within a comparatively brief period, enables the careful student to 
acquire a more thorough and exact knowledge of the secret history of 
that memorable reign, than was possessed by most of the conspicuous 
personages in it. Yet it may be doubted whether the time has come for 
a full and impartial judgment of the men and measures which have 
given it celebrity in English annals. We still have much to learn from 
unpublished documents before we can feel perfectly sure of our ground. 
In the preparation of the volumes before us, Mr. Massey has made 
judicious use of the materials which had appeared in print when he 
wrote ; but we are not aware that he has had access to any manuscripts 
unknown to previous writers, and in only two or three instances does 
he refer to manuscript authorities. His volumes are written with mod- 
erate ability, in an unambitious style, and with an evident wish to deal 
fairly with all parties. In this endeavor he has generally been success- 
ful ; and there are not many instances in which it can be justly said 
that his judgment has been warped by his prejudices. His views, 
however, do not always commend themselves to our favor ; and there 
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are several points on which we should be glad to join issue with him 
if we were reviewing his volumes. 

His first volume opens with a preliminary chapter, tracing in outline 
the history of the reign of George II., from the fall of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and covering about fifty pages. The remainder of the 
two volumes now published comprises the first two decades of the 
reign of George III., closing with the No-Popery riots of 1780. 
Throughout the whole of this first part of his work Lord Chatham is 
the most conspicuous figure on Mr. Massey's canvas, and he never neg- 
lects an opportunity of testifying his admiration for that great man. 
Of Burke he says but little, evidently esteeming him far below Lord 
Chatham, — an order of precedence which most readers would be in- 
clined to reverse. Referring to Burke's oratory, he says : — 

" The eloquence of Burke, which will be studied with delight as long as 
the language endures, was barely tolerated by a listless and impatient assembly. 
Though a master of composition, and -accomplished in all the arts of rhetoric, 
he was wholly wanting in the more essential qualifications of an orator. With 
the aspect and manner of a pedagogue, a monotonous voice and a provincial 
brogue, his singular ignorance of tact and taste gave perpetual offence to the 
most fastidious audience in the world." — Vol. II. p. 205. 

Again, at a later period, when speaking of that masterly effort of 
Burke, the speech on Conciliation with America, he gives a comparative 
estimate of Burke, Fox, and Chatham : — 

" Burke introduced his scheme with one of those philosophical and eloquent 
dissertations which are read with admiration, but were listened to with apathy. 
Fox denounced the government in declamations which carried away the 
audience, but which will not bear perusal. Chatham alone recommended the 
policy of a statesman, in a speech which combined the better part of oratory 
with an elevation and force of style far surpassing the great contemporaries 
of his youth or later age." — Vol. II. p. 230. 

For the Rockingham connection he exhibits little regard, and he 
freely criticises and condemns their policy. His estimate of Junius is 
considerably lower than the common judgment, and he even pronounces 
the famous epistles which pass under that name " inflated, exaggerated, 
and tiresome." Whatever may be thought of the first two epithets, it 
must be admitted that the last is singularly infelicitous. Into the vexed 
question of their authorship Mr. Massey does not enter at large, though 
he intimates an opinion that they were not written by Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, but without propounding any new theory. Of Dr. Franklin he 
speaks with the harshness and injustice too common with recent English 
writers. His estimate of George III. is substantially the same with 
that now entertained by all intelligent and unbiassed persons. In other 
respects his characters of the prominent actors in this portion of the 
Georgian era present nothing especially deserving of notice. 
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His statements are generally exact, but it is not always easy to deter- 
mine what is his own judgment respecting particular measures or general 
lines of policy ; and a certain vagueness of language not unfrequently 
leaves us in doubt which side of a disputed question he has finally 
adopted. His narrative is often interrupted by digressions which are 
not always pertinent to the subject under discussion, and by collateral 
references to other portions of English history. The forgotten scandals 
and immoralities of that coarse age seem to be especially attractive to 
him, and he reverts to the squabbles of the royal family, and to the 
disgusting profligacy of the nobility and upper classes, with a needless 
frequency. In the minor facts of his narrative we notice some mistakes, 
which indicate carelessness on the part of the author or the proof-reader. 
Thus we are told that " Peyton Randolph, Quincey, Jefferson, and others, 
whose names were soon to become famous, are found among the fifty-six 
members of the first Congress." It is perhaps needless to say that this 
body did not consist of fifty-six members, that Quincy, as the name 
should have been spelled, was never a member of Congress, and that 
Jefferson was not chosen until 1775, when he succeeded Randolph. By 
a still more unaccountable blunder, the skirmish at Lexington, the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and several other memorable occurrences of 1775, are 
narrated under date of 1774. Ticonderoga is twice spelled Ticonder- 
ago ; Charles River is called the St. Charles ; and there are other mis- 
takes of a similar character which need not detain us. 

Following the example of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Massey has devoted 
an entire chapter, of about a hundred pages, to the social condition of 
England at the commencement of the reign of George in. In this 
chapter he has collected much curious information, but little if any of 
it is positively new, and in several instances he has borrowed largely 
from his great model. This sketch is to us disfigured by that vein of 
coarseness to which we have alluded. 



7. — Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By John 
Langton Sanford, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. London : 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1858. 8vo. pp. 632. 

The history of this volume, as related in the Preface, is somewhat 
peculiar, and is well suited to excite an interest in the book. Being 
unable to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion in regard to the facts on 
which historians have based their various estimates of Cromwell's char- 
acter, Mr. Sanford determined, more than fifteen years ago, to make as 
complete a collection as possible of Cromwell's letters, with a view to 



